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possible of communication from the au- 
thors to my hearers, Instead of interpos- 
ing my own reactions between my audi- 
ence and the writers whose books I have 
chosen for comment and quotation. To 
summarize briefly some of the impres- 
sions I have gained from my reading, I may 
instance as most prominent these charac- 
teristics: 

Everywhere there is loathing for the 
Germans— the men as well as their mili- 
tary masters — for their treachery and de- 
ceit — they don't fight fairly or like good 
sportsmen — for their cruelty, for their 
dastardly attitude toward women and chil- 
dren and noncombatants. It is quite as 
evident to the fighting man as to the 
statesman that the Germans have carried 
the world back to a state of savagery from 
which it must be rescued. The fighting 
men among the Allies believe themselves 
to be engaged In a high crusade, not sim- 
ply to make the world safe for democracy, 
but something more elementary than that, 



to make it a place In which human beings 
may again live in safety. And the hope is 
everywhere present that this may prove 
the last and final war and that civilization 
may never again be put to the torture. 
Though the sense of danger, the apprehen- 
sion of death, the grumbling at the dis- 
comforts incident to life in camp and 
trench, the irritation at the injustice at 
being uprooted from habitual life and em- 
ployment and at being forced by the Kai- 
ser to clean things up are always present, 
in most of the books I have read, cheer- 
fulness, good spirits, take it as it comes, 
be a good sport, fun, practical jokes, com- 
radeship, goodfellowship, sympathy, help- 
fulness and tenderness are much more 
prevalent. Finally the will to victory, the 
spirit that has dominated France and 
made her the marvel of the world, is the 
spirit that pervades all of this literature, 
and will prove, I believe, the strongest 
factor in bringing the war to the only 
conclusion that America will tolerate. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR LITERATURE: POETRY 
By Mat Massee, Editor, The Booklist 



The two great mysteries of this life are 
love and hate, and as war is such a mar- 
velous manifestation of both in their high- 
est and lowest expressions it intrigues the 
minds of men to find the answer, to under- 
stand, to explain, to glorify in all its won- 
der and to hideously expose In all its hor- 
ror. 

When men are moved to the point where 
they can interpret their own emotions, 
their speech becomes the speech of poets, 
the seers, and as never before have so many 
men been shaken to the depths, never be- 
fore have there been so many poems to 
voice the immediate feelings of a genera- 
tion. They express every shade of feeling 
from the lightest to the deepest, from 
poems which are inspired to those which 
are — not Inspired, until one who reads hun- 
dreds of these expressions is divided be- 



tween sincere admiration and half-ashamed 
appreciation of Mr. Dooley's Idea that the 
bombardment of defenseless citizens by 
"concealed batt'ries lv poets" adds a new 
terror to warfare. 

Most of the men are young, and glorious 
youth thrills through their poems — "The 
ungirt runners," "The soldier's game," 
"The river bathe" — numberless poems of the 
joy of living. It makes a sporting propo- 
sition of the first fighting, with dare-devil 
boys shouting "Over the top with the best 
of luck and give 'em hell!" You will find 
it in the trench ditties like the one which 
sprang from nowhere in the first year of 
the war when the regulars were waiting 
for Kitchener's army: 

"Who are the boys that fighting's for, 
Who are the boys to win the war? 
It's good old Kitchener's army. 
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And every man of them's Ms ton, 
They never lost a trench since Mons, 
Because they never saw one." 

Or this song from the French, translated 
in "The A. E. F.:" 

Madelon 1 

For all the soldiers, on their holidays, 

There ia a place, just tucked in by the 
woods, 
A house with ivy growing on the walls — 

A cabaret — "Aux Toulourous" — the goods! 
The girl who serves is young and sweet as 
love. 

She's light as any butterfly in spring, 
Her eyes have got a sparkle like her wine. 

We call her Madelon — it's got a swing! 
The soldiers' girl! She leads us all a dance! 
She's only Madelon, but she's Romance! 

When Madelon comes out to serve us 
drinks, 
We always know she's coming by her 
song! 
And every man, he tells his little tale, 

And Madelon, she listens all day long. 
Our Madelon is never too severe — 
A kiss or two is nothing much to her — 
She laughs us up to love and life and God — 
Madelon! Madelon! Madelon! 

We all have girls for keeps that wait at 
home 
Who'll marry us when fighting time is 
done; 
But they are far away — too far to tell 
What happens in these days of cut-and- 
run. 
We sigh away such days as best we can, 
And pray for time to bring us nearer 
home, 
But tales like ours won't wait till then to 
tell— 
We have to run and boast to Madelon. 
We steal a kiss — she takes it all in play; 
We dream she is that other — far away. 

A corp'ral with a feather in his cap 
Went courting Madelon one summer's 
day, 
And, mad with love, he swore she was su- 
perb, 
And he would wed her any day she'd say. 
But Madelon was not for any such — 
She danced away and laughed: "My stars 
above! 
Why, how could I consent to marry you, 

When I have my whole regiment to love? 
I could not choose just one and leave the 

rest. 
I am the soldiers' girl— I like that best!" 



When Madelon comes out to serve us 
drinks, 
We always know she's coming, by her 
song! 
And every man, he tells his little tale, 
And Madelon, she listens all day long. 
Our Madelon is never too severe — 
A kiss or two is nothing much to her — 
She laughs us up to love and life and God — 
Madelon! Madelon! Madelon! 



l Heprintea by permission from "The A- B. P.," 
by Hey wood Broun. (Appleton.) 

The Bairnsfather of trench poetry has 
not yet appeared, but when he comes be 
sure he will have the spirit of youth. 

But this youth now is filled with a great 
purpose, such purpose as in ordinary timet 
comes only to genius and demands years 
for its accomplishment, while to-day youth 
must accomplish in a few days, perhaps 
in a crowded hour, for death is always just 
ahead. 

Now we feel the shudder of the first rec- 
ognition, then the growing intimacy with 
death, and finally we know that to this 
glowing resplendent youth has come the 
completed wisdom of old age, the realiza- 
tion of death as a mere part of life, bearing 
great gifts, with the certainty that though 
each individual life is but "a pulse in the 
eternal mind," it has given its part to the 
life of the great cause which lives forever. 
The spirit of youth going into battle is 
typified in this poem by Julian Grenfell: 

Into Battle 1 

The naked earth is warm with spring, 

And with green grass and bursting trees 
Leans to the sun's gaze glorying, 

And quivers in the sunny breeze; 
And life is colour and warmth and light, 

And a striving evermore for these; 
And he is dead who will not fight; 

And who dies fighting has increase. 

The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing 
earth; 

Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth; 

And find, when fighting shall be done 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 

All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star, and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion's Belt and sworded hip. 
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The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend; 

They gently speak in the windy weather; 
They guide to valley and ridge's end. 

The kestrel hovering by day, 
And the little owls that call by night, 

Bid him be swift and keen as they, 
As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 

The blackbird sings to him, "Brother, 
brother, 

If this be the last song you shall sing, 
Sing well, for you may not sing another; 

Brother, sing." 

In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 

The horses show him nobler powers; 
O patient eyes, cpurageous hearts! 

And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 

And only Joy of battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind, 

Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know,, that still 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 

The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air death moans and sings; 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 
Julian Orenfell. 

'Reprinted by permission from "The muse 
In arms," edited by E. B. Osborn. (Stokes.) 

Rupert Brooke's sonnets voice their real- 
ization of death. 

The Dead 1 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There's none of these so lonely and poor of 

old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than 

gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the 

red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years 

to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would 

have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for 

our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and 

Pain. 
Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 



And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 

Rupert Brooke. 

'Reprinted by permission from "The col- 
lected poems of Rupert Brooke." (Lane.) 

Soldiers do not spend much time describ- 
ing the horrors of war, they have to live 
them, but now and then a man is able to 
look at them straight and to give them to 
us straight, as in the "Night bombard- 
ment" and "Assault" of Robert Nichols, 
some of Gilbert Frankau's, and "The rear- 
guard," by Siegfried Sassoon; which I shall 
read because it is necessary to visualize 
this hell which forms the constant sinister 
background, even though here and there 
it does flash to sudden beauty in the light 
of some great truth shining above its hor- 
ror: 

The Rkab-guabd 1 
(Eindenourg Line, April 1917) 
Groping along the tunnel step by step, 
He winked his prying torch with patching 

glare 
From side to side, and sniffed the un- 
wholesome air. 

Tins, bottles, boxes, shapes too vague to 
know, — 
A mirror smashed, the mattress from a 
bed; 
And he, exploring, fifty feet below 
The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 

Tripping, he grabbed the wall; saw some 
one He 

Humped and asleep, half-hidden by a rug; 

And stooped to give the sleeper's arm a 
tug. 

"I'm looking for Headquarters." No re- 
ply. . . . 

"God blast your neck" (for days he'd had 
no sleep), 
"Get up and guide me through this stink- 
ing place." 

Then, with a savage kick at the silent heap, 
He flashed his beam across the livid face 

Horribly glaring up; and the eyes yet wore 

Agony dying hard ten days before; 

And twisted fingers clutched a blackening 
wound. 
* • • • • 

Alone, he staggered on until he found 
Dawn's ghost, that filtered down a shaft- 
ed stair 

To the dazed, muttering creatures under- 
ground, 
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Who hear the boom of shells in muffled 
sound. 
At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 
He climbed through darkness to the twi- 
light air, 
Unloading hell behind him, step by step. 
Siegfried Bassoon. 



1 Reprlnted by permission from "The muse 
in arms," edited by E. B. Osborn. (Stokes.) 

We feel this sinister background con- 
stantly but the spirit of the poems seems to 
be to dismiss it with the one word "Hell," 
and to express in poetry the ever recurring 
beauty in nature and the nobility in men. 
Where the war has devastated the fields, 
the men find beauty and wisdom from the 
birds which must have brought great com- 
fort, for poem after poem pays tribute to 
their singing, such as this refrain, "I thank 
the gods that the birds are beautiful still," 
or 

"And in the sky the larks, still bravely 

singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below." 

Or in this, which is one of the beautiful 
poems of the war, with a real philosophy: 

Magpies in Picabdy 1 
The magpies in Picardy 

Are more than I can tell. 
They flicker down the dusty roads 

And cast a magic spell 
On the men who march through Picardy, 

Through Picardy to hell. 

(The blackbird flies with panic, 

The swallow goes like light, 
The finches move like ladies. 

The owl floats by at night; 
But the great and flashing magpie 

He flies as artists might.) 

A magpie in Picardy 

Told me secret things — 
Of the music in white feathers, 

And the sunlight that sings » 
And dances in deep shadows — 

He told me with his wings. 

(The hawk is cruel and rigid, 

He watches from a height; 
The rook is slow and sombre, 

The robin loves to fight; 
But the great and flashing magpie 

He flies as lovers might.) 

He told me that in Picardy, 
An age ago or more, 



While all his fathers still were eggs, 

These dusty highways bore 
Brown, singing soldiers marching out 

Through Picardy to war. 

He said that still through chaos 

Works on the ancient plan, 
And two things have altered not 

Since first the world began — 
The beauty of the wild green earth 

And the bravery of man. 

(For the sparrow flies unthinking 

And quarrels in his flight. 
The heron trails his legs behind, 

The lark goes out of sight; 
But the great and flashing magpie 

He flies as poets might.) 

Tipuca. 



•Reprinted by permission from Westminster 
Gazette and Literary Digest. 

And as men are stirred by the immediate 
beauty about them, they are inevitably re- 
minded of the beauty at home with all its 
loved associations, their passionate faith in 
the fight to save that beauty and their be- 
lief that if death keeps them in the field 

their spirits will return 

"They also will come home." 

There is one poem which gives the beauty 
of England as home, speaks for men's love 
of it, shows the sorrow of parting and the 
bravery of the sacrifice, the faith in the 
cause and the hope of the spirit's return if 
the final sacrifice is needed. This one 
poem gives it all — I mean, of course, Mr. 
Masefield's "August, 1914": 
August 1914 1 

How still this quiet cornfield is to-night! 

By an intenser glow the evening falls, 
Bringing, not darkness, but a deeper light; 

Among the stooks a partridge covey calls. 

The windows glitter on the distant hill; 
Beyond the hedge the sheep-bells in the 
fold 
Stumble on sudden music and are still; 
The forlorn pinewoods droop above the 
wold. 

An endless quiet valley reaches out 
Past the blue hills into the evening sky; 

Over the stubble, cawing, goes a rout 
Of rooks from harvest, flagging as they 
fly. 

So beautiful it is, I never saw 
So great a beauty on these English fields, 
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Touched toy the twilight's coming into awe, 
Ripe to the soul and rich with summer's 
yields. 

* • • * • 

These homes, this valley spread below me 
here, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in 
pen, 
Have been the heartfelt things, past-speak- 
ing dear 
To unknown generations of dead men, 

Who, century after century, held these 

farms, 

And, looking out to watch the changing 

sky, 

Heard, as we hear, the rumours and alarms 

Of war at hand and danger pressing nigh, 

And knew, as we know, that the message 
meant 
The breaking off of ties, the loss of 
friends, 
Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 
And no new stones laid where the track- 
way ends. 

The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 
The friendly horses taken from the stalls, 

The fallow on the hill not yet brought in, 
The cracks unplastered in the leaking 
walls. 

Yet heard the news, and went discouraged 
home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 
With such dumb loving of the Berkshire 
loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the Eng- 
lish kind, 

Then sadly rose and left the well-loved 

Downs, 

And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market 

towns, 

Nor the dear outline of the English shore, 

But knew the misery of the soaking trench, 
The freezing in the rigging, the despair 

In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is flung upon the air, 

And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign 
lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands, 
Which love of England prompted and 
made good. 

* * * » * 

If there be any life beyond the grave. 
It must be near the men and things we 
love. 



Some power of quick suggestion how to 
save, 
Touching the living soul as from above. 

An influence from the Earth from those 
dead hearts 
So passionate once, so deep, so truly 
kind, 
That in the living child the spirit Btarts, 
Feeling companioned still, not left be- 
hind. 

Surely above these fields a spirit broods, 
A sense of many watchers muttering 
near 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn 
woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear. 

A muttering from beyond the veils of 
Death 
From long-dead men, to whom this quiet 
scene 
Came among blinding tears with the last 
breath, 
The dying soldier's vision of his queen. 

All the unspoken worship of those lives 
Spent in forgotten wars at other calls 
Glimmers upon these fields where evening 
drives 
Beauty like breath, so gently darkness 
falls. 

Darkness that makes the meadows holier 
still. 
The elm-trees sadden in the hedge, a sigh 
Moves in the beech-clump on the haunted 
hill, 
The rising planets deepen in the sky. 

And silence broods like spirit on the brae, 
A glimmering moon begins, the moon- 
light runs 
Over the grasses of the ancient way 
Rutted this morning by the passing guns. 
John Masefleld. 



1 Reprinted by permission from "Philip, the 
King, and other poems," by John Masefleld. 
(Macmillan.) 

Yesterday you heard one of America's 
gifts to the spirit of war poetry in Carl 
Sandburg's "The four brothers" and an- 
other in Dr. Raney's report of his work for 
books for the soldiers in France. 

Here is another poem which voices the 
ideas met everywhere in America where we 
have the memory of the great man who 
typified them: 
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Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight 1 

(In Springfield, Illinois) 
It le portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down. 

Or hy his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to 
play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn 
stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn 
away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient 
black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 
The prairie-lawyer," master of us all. 

He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us: — as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass 
the door. 

His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 
kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can 
he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not 
why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror 
weep. 

The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every 
main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders 
now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 

He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come; — the shining hope of Europe 
free: 
The league of sober folk, the Worker's 
Earth 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and 
Sea. 
It breaks his heart that kings must mur- 
der still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring 
white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 
Vachel Lindsay. 



1 Reprinted by permission from "The Congo 
and other poems," by Vachel Lindsay. (Mac- 
millan.) 



And I would like to read one which ex- 
presses what we find again and again in 
the soldiers' poems, their insistence on the 
universal brotherhood of common men: 

Five Souls 1 
First Soul — 
I was a peasant of the Polish plain; 
I left my plow because the message 

ran: 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton; and was 
slain. 
I gave my life for freedom — this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

Second Soul — 
I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer; 
I gladly left my mountain home to 

fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Mus- 
covite: 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
I gave my life for freedom— this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

Third Soul— 
I worked in Lyons at my weaver's loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian despot 

hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the 
world; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my 
doom. 
I gave my life for freedom — this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

Fourth Soul — 

I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and 
I rose 
Swift to the call — and died in fair Lor- 
raine. 
I gave my life for freedom — this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

Fifth Soul— 

I worked in a great shipyard by the 
Clyde, 

There came a sudden word of wars de- 
clared, 

Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unpre- 
pared, 
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Asking our aid: I joined the ranks, and 
died. 
I gave my life for freedom — this I 

know; 
For those who bade me fight had told 
me so. 

W. N. Ewer. 

Parts of President Wilson's speeches 
give form to the best spirit of war poetry 
and are real poetry though not technically 
poetry and so denied to this paper. And 
if I have confined myself to war poetry in 
English, it is simply because It is most 
available to us and the spirit is the same, 
though each country's expression has its 
own special beauty and fire. 

We have found in these poems glorious. 



•Reprinted by permission from "From the 
front ; trench poetry," edited by C. B. Andrews, 
(AppUton.) 



resplendent youth with its love of life, 
fired with a great purpose, and the recog- 
nition of death as a mere part of life. 

The realization of Hell — that wonderful 
word which it seems was created ages ago, 
and gathered in power on the tongues of 
men through the generations, that to-day 
it might symbolize the fact. 

The love of the homeland, with the per- 
sonal love for individuals so beautifully ex- 
pressed and merging into the wider love of 
all mankind as brothers — does it dream a 
hope that Heaven, too, that magic word 
which has been growing in the hearts of 
men through all the generations, may find 
its realization in the years to come? — 
when all that is remembered of this war 
shall be that it was fought to prove man's 
faith in the brotherhood of man. 



CANADIAN LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 



By George H. Locke, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Library 



To a nation or rather a colony — for we 
are not ashamed of being a colony — with 
no standing army, with no regular troops 
and no garrisons, the great war came with 
a suddenness that was terrific in its ef- 
fect. It is true we were not close to the 
war and liable to invasion. Therefore we 
were not panic-stricken in any way. In- 
deed, we were so far from the center of 
difficulties and so imbued with the idea 
that war was impossible because of the 
peacefulness of our immediate neighbors, 
that we could only with difficulty realize 
that war was on. But we recovered our 
breath, sent over to London our good 
wishes, and offered to help out with men 
and munitions, our principal munitions 
being wheat and flour. 

We did not wait for our offer to be ac- 
cepted. The wheat and flour left in the 
first available steamers. The "fiery cross" 
set all the country aflame and thirty-three 
thousand men gathered at Valcartier near 
the historic port of Quebec, the flower of 
the nation and eager for the fray. 



Everything was done in feverish eager- 
ness and within six weeks of the declara- 
tion of war this Armada left Quebec to 
help the Motherland. We were in it be- 
cause Britain was in it and we were to 
stay in it because it was a fight for justice, 
liberty, and the right of the small and 
the weak. 

As Sir Wilfrid Laurier expressed it on 
the eve of the sailing of the Armada: 

"We are British subjects and today we 
are face to face with the consequences 
which are involved in that proud fact. 
Long have we enjoyed the benefits of our 
British citizenship; today it is our duty 
and our privilege to accept its responsibili- 
ties; yes and its sacrifices. It is our duty, 
more pressing on us than all other duty, 
at once, on this first day of debate in the 
Canadian Parliament, to let Great Britain 
know that there is in Canada hut one mind 
and one heart, and that all Canadians 
stand behind the Mother Country, con- 
scious and proud that she did not engage 
in war from any selfish motive, for any 
purpose of aggrandizement, but that she 
engaged in war to maintain untarnished 
the honor of her name, to fulfill her obliga* 



